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To THE. 


Rev. WILLIAM: MASON, MA. 


bras SIR, 


FH EN I aſked your nals to dedicate 
to You the following Diſcourſe, the reaſons 
is my requeſt were much the ſame. as are uſual on 
| ſuch occaſions; — ſome partiality for my own pro- 
_ duction, and a ſtrong defire of making known to 
the world the friendſhip between us, of ſo long a 
ſtanding, and fo Pre." to me. There are other 
reaſons, however, which, as they do not relate to 
ourſelves only, may be mentioned, perhaps, with a 
better grace. 

The principles, which chiefly prevail in the Ser- 
mon, are ſuch as You have always approved and 
profeſſed. If indeed they were not, I ſhould have 
made an unpardonable miſtake in my choice of a 
Patron. But the choice is too well juſtified! For, 
{ſorry I am to fay it!) thoſe principles, though their 
valus will ever be the fame, do now ſtand in "_ 
0 
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of ſupport: and, unleſs they are countenanced by 
men of worth al eminence, cannot long preſerve 
their authority. It is true, Sir, Vou are not in a 
public ſtation, and have given a proof that You do 
not with to be in one. But the attention of the Pub- 
lic You have commanded by your Writings; and it 
will naturally paſs from them to your p eee opi- 
nions and ſentiments. You will not, I am {ure, 
ſuſpect me of flattery, — not even in a Dedication. 
If the world ſhould, I will be bold to tell it, That 
whatever You ſhall ſay, or think, on any ſerious 
ſubject, is of ſome conſequence. Let not then your 
delicacy hinder You from exerting; your talents in 
reforming the manners, and correcting the taſte, of 
the age You live in. I earneſtly wiſh, for the good 
of mankind, that your life may be long and 1 8 5 8 
and am, with a prefect eſteem, | 


Dear Sir, 
Your obliged and affectionate Servant, 


I. MAINWARING. 


„ Ixxxv. 1. 


LorRD, THOU HAST BECOME GRACIOUS UNTO THY LAND; 
THOU HAST TURNED AWAY THE CAPTIVITY OF JACOB, 


OLITICS is not the province of the Clergy, as ſuch; yet, 
as members of the ſtate, they are concerned in the ſucceſs 
of government, and a part of their order in the be of it: as 
belonging to the republic of letters, they have a further right 
to be conſulted, and may, with great propriety, both exer- - 
ciſe and declare their judgment on any queſtion of public 
concern. Indeed, by appointing ſuch Anniverſaries as the 
| preſent, the ſtate ſuppoſes this right, and calls upon them to 
exert it. But it would degrade their character, and diſho- 
nour their profeſſion, if ever in their writings or behaviour, 
there ſhould appear the leaſt bias in favour of a party. May 
their beſt talents be always em ployed, as they often have 
been, to correct thoſe prejudices, which are hoſtile to peace! 
May their conduct convince mankind, that the divine feel- 
ings of benevolence, and the ſacred obligations of juſtice, are 
of more conſequence to every one, than any intereſt can be; 
— of much more value, than any fancy or opinion. 


But, 
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But, to deal ingenuouſly, / the miſchief of public diſſen- 
lions is not to be imputed to the people, or their governors, 
The nature of man 1s too faulty, to be charged with more 
evil, than really belongs to it. Our civil conſtitution, from 
the natural oppoſition 2 the members of which it is 
compoſed, contains in it the ſeeds of continual diſcord: and 
our ſacred ſyſtem, though excellent, like the other, on the 
whole, never pretended to be free from faults; or to have at- 
tained the aumoſi perfection, which even human ordinances 
may poſſibly admit. Both will have faults ſufficient, in the 
beſt of times, to exerciſe the controverſial, and reforming 
ſpirit; — a ſpirit, which, when inſpired by charity, and di- 
rected by good-ſenſe, does the office of a Prophet, or an 
Apoſtle! Though not fond of detecting abuſes, or expoſing 
the authors, no tenderneſs for eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, no fear of 
diſturbing ſettlements, can reſtrain it, when the rights of 
nature are plainly violated, and oppreſſion is avowed. Tt 
will kindle the coldeſt diſpoſition, and animate the dulleſt 
with all the ardors of enthuſiaſm. This principle, indeed, 
has been ſo diſgraced by viſionaries, that men of ſenſe, when 
they feel its divine energy, are afraid to acknowledge it 
Vet this alone gives ſucceſs to many of their nobleſt un- 
dertakings, by ſeizing thoſe happy conjunctures, and im- 
proving thoſe critical moments, which, when once loſt, 
are never to be retrieved. What a pity. ſuch a generous 
principle ſhould often be excited for wrong purpoſes, and 
ſometimes commit the greateſt exceſſes, even while it executes. 
the decrees of reaſon and. juſtice! 

The enthuſiaſts of the laſt age laid their quarrel with the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem to two cauſes, — the irregularities com- 
mitted in, one part; and the * which the other ſtill 


% bore- 
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bore to the Romiſh inſtitutions. Strong antipathies are 
frequently the effect of extravagant notions. . They looked 
upon monarchy, however mixed and modified, as the devoted 
inſtrument of that Anti-Chriſtian Power, they had fo lately 
abjured; and Prelacy, as its peculiar appendage. They fan- 
cied, that ſo long as the proud pageantry of its titles and dig- 
nities was ſuffered to ſubſiſt, the do&rines of Rome were ex- 
ploded in vain. For though Chriſtian ſocieties could neither 
be ruled nor maintained without ſabordinations; yet ſuch e- 
treme pre-eminence was wholly repugnant. to the idea of a 
Paſtor, as well as to that ſpirit, which the Goſpel breathes 
throughout ; and had ever been found to take more worth 
from the character, than it adds weight to the office; 
that, in ſhort, unleſs the adminiſtration, both ſacred and 
civil, was totally altered, it would ſoon be again entirely the 
ſame. Suppoſe it would: what right had they to alter it? 
Their pretence was, Conſcience and the Scriptures, both 
which they bent to their own inclinations; and made uſe of 
to juſtify not their opinions only, but their acts of violence, 
their uncharitable cenſures, the rage of reforming, and rude. 
contempt of lawful authority. Now, although the rule of 
Obedience to the higher powers, as ordained of God, is 
not abſolute, or without exceptions; yet it is ſo clearly ex- 
preſſed, and ſtrongly inculcated, that a ſerious inquirer would 
be much apter to err from a too ſtrift adherence to it, than 
by departing from it on 1nſufficient grounds. So difficult it 
is to underſtand the principles, or account for the conduct 
of thoſe enthuſiaſts! Or, ſhall we ſuppoſe they were all hy- 
pocrites, and deſtitute of principle? We know too little of 
what paſſes in the human breaſt, to warrant us in ſuch con- 

n Such ſeverity equally 3 us in judging of 
| * Av either 


Fa] 
either party. Happy they, who in troubleſome times, and 
trying ſituations, commit the feweſt miſtakes; conſider well 
before they engage, and at all events fulfil their engagements. 
Among the favourers of prerogative, many might imagine, 
that reſiſtance was not lawful in any caſe whatever; or, if in 
ſome caſes they believed it neceſſary, might ſtill be in doubt, 
what degree of oppreſſion or danger would juſtify ſuch ex- 
tremities. And even among the moſt deluded zealots on the 
fide of liberty, many perhaps were impelled by a ſenſe of 
duty. It is true, in that fanatic age, the beſt of theſe would 
carry but an ill appearance; while there was ſuch a general 
reſemblance of manners, as almoſt confounded. characters; 
while perſons of the moſt oppoſite qualities adopted the ſame 
unrelenting, impracticable auſterity; the ſame ſour, and ſullen 
ſolemnity; the ſame ſcenical aſpect, action, and language; 
equally fond of. applying Scripture paſſages to the common 
occurences of the day; and of bringing Wen and faith 
into all queſtions. 
The enmity which the Puritans bore to monarchy, and 
the ſhare they had in deſtroying 1t, may in part account. fox 
the total change of ſentiments at the Reſtoration. An af- 
tected ſanctity, in itſelf very deſpicable, is the more to be de- 
teſted, for the ſcorn and ridicule, to which it expoſes true 
piety. So, among the very worſt conſequences of a factious 
oppoſition to government, is the advantage it gives to a bad 
miniſtry, and the writers in its pay; who deride all notions 
of liberty, the moment they ſee it abuſed, and bring into 
queſtion the very being of patriotiſm and public-ſpirit. 
Though there never was, at any period, more occaſion for 
theſe virtues, than at that we are now conſidering; the baſe 
counterfeits which ran current in the former reign, had fo 
diſgraced 
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ailgraced every good quality, that the few who really poſ- 
ſeſſed, were almoſt compelled to conceal them. The ſenſe 
too of the late troubles was yet ſo ſtrong and painful, that 
oppoſition even to the worſt of meaſures was conſidered as 
criminal. It required time to recover from the effect of pre- 
judices ſo very natural: but time has ſhewn the folly and 
danger of ſuch inconſiſtencies; has ' conquered prejudices, 
and corrected errors, which in their firſt impreſſions were al- 
moſt irreſiſtible. The more ſecret cauſes of the public diſ- 
orders were clearly ſeen, when the paſſions which produced 
them had ſubſided; and the true intereſts of the nation are 
better underſtood in conſequence of thoſe changes, which 
have ſince taken place. It is our part to point out the true 
uſes of this information; and to inculcate thoſe old leſſons 
of caution and wiſdom, which the negligence of mankind 
will always need; — leflons, for the ſake of which this Day's 
Solemnity was at firſt inſtituted, and is ſtill obſerved. In 
ſome reſpects, the ends of it may ſeem to have been better an- 
ſwered, at a period nearer to its inſtitution. While the re- 
membrance of thoſe paſſages which preceded it, was yet freſh 
in the minds of men, it was eaſier to excite attention, and to 
produce impreſſions ſtrong and durable. This, indeed, like 
other uſeful appointments, was ſubject to miſapplieation. 
But, if the endeavour to keep up invidious diſtinctions, was 
mean and baſe; if it was barbarous to revive and perpetuate 
expiring animoſities: if even good princes may be fpoiled by 
flattery; if thoſe of a contrary character would not be re- 
formed by coarſe invective; — theſe are inconveniences no 
longer incident to the annual Obſervation of a Day, which, 
to a grateful people, mult always yield matter of devout re- 
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fledtion; and to conſiderate Princes, is full of inſtruction. It 
ma ſerve to awaken in both, . 
An humble and deep ſenſe of the errors to which they are 
liable, and of their equal ſubjection to the ſupreme Ruler. 
Of that particular homage which they owe him for the 
greater and more ſignal manifeſtations of his mercy : And 
Of the obligations they are under, to promote, by every 
private and public opparagemant; ow intereſts of religion, 
morality, and learning. 
Firſt, theſe occaſions invite both princes and whats to 
reflect on the nature of their reſpective engagements, and 
the danger, as well as guilt of deviating from them. As 
power, founded on manifeſt injuſtice, or ſeized by violence, 
is ſeldom laſting; all men deteſting uſurpation, —even thoſe, 
who, from regard to their intereſt or ſafety, may ſupport it 
for a time: fo, it ſhould not be forgot, that every undue ex- 
tenſion of legal authority leads to the ſame iſſue. When that 
power, which was inconteſtible-as to its origin, exceeded the 
limits, within which it ought to have reſted; it was ſeen how 
one inſtance of encroachment introduced another, until all 
the fences of liberty were thrown down. And when the peo- 
ple, in the heat of their reſentment, had withdrawn that 
reſpect and reverence which are due to governors ; a bold 
and turbulent ſpirit puſhed them on to ſucceſſive violations 
of duty, till all ſenſe of allegiance was extinguiſhed ; and 
with it, all hopes of a reconciliation. For, though a little 
more ſincerity on one fide, and ſome moderation on the other, 
might have ſaved the ſtate; the ſeyeral treaties entered into 
for this purpoſe, ended only in forced conceſſions, and exor- 
bitant demands. Poſterity, which ſees with * admiration, 


the 
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the merits of the ſuffering prince, and of many who warmly 
oppoſed him; ſees too thoſe faults in both, which ſome- 
writers have unwiſely defended, and others have too much 
_ exaggerated. Which of the contending parties committed 
the greateſt breaches on the conſtitution, it is difficult to de- 
termine; or whether the increaſing power of the crown; if. 
left to its own courſe, would not have proved a more laſting - 
miſchief than all the exceſſes of popular fury. Such paſſages 
remind both prince and people of the nicety in preſerving 
the political balance; and the extreme difficulty of reſtoring 
it when once it is loſt. In the laſt place, when they recollect, 
how often in the hiſtory of almoſt every kingdom the regular 


order of ſucceſſion has been interrupted; and by what a va-- 


riety of errors ſtates and their rulers may bring on ſuch diſ- 
aſters; both will beware of that confidence, which mere 
power is apt to inſpire, but no prudence in the uſe of it can 
juſtify: both alike will acknowledge their dependance on the 
ſovereign Ruler. If he no longer interpoſes immediately 
and vifibly, as under the Jewiſh, and in the early periods of 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation; yet the world is equally under his 
government, whatever be the mode of his acting; the minds 
of men, though free, to every virtuous purpoſe, are ſtill ſub- 
ject to his controuling influence: the iſſues of things, how - 
fixed, or uncertain ſoever, in their own nature, are all with- 
in his view, and all at his command; from the ſmalleſt ac- 
cident, that affects the meaneſt individual, to thoſe grand 
revobations; that involve. the fates of gon and their 
governors.. 

Secondly, That particular Hoang OE is due to God 
for the greater and more ſignal manifeſtations of his mercy, 
is ſo plain a duty, that public thankſgiving has always made 
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a principal part in every ſyſtem of religion, whether inſti- 
tuted by divine command, or ſuggeſted by natural reaſon, or 
derived from general tradition. Indeed, if the leaſt of the 
divine favours, the common and conſtant benefits every one 
receives, is a ſufficient foundation for gratitude; thoſe which 
concern whole communities of men, muſt demand their united 
and ſolemn acknowledgments. But we of this nation have 
peculiar reaſons for joining in ſuch acts of praiſe, -ariſing - _ 
from our ſingular ſituation and deſtiny. For where ſhall we 
find a nation, either now ſubſiſting, or recorded in the pages 
of hiſtory, which has tried ſo great a variety of en vi- 
ciſſitudes, and not periſhed in the trial? 173 

Every one knows the vaſt changes it NE TOE AR IE in the 
earlieſt times, compelled to ſubmit by turns to the Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman dominion: — how it was afterwards 
haraſſed by the fierce conteſts between the Barons during the 
reigns of ſeveral ſucceſſive Princes: : and, when thoſe were 
ended, — what new commotions aroſe concetning the title 
to the crown, which rendered this country one uniform 


| ſcene of deſolation till the union of the two Houſes under 


Henry the VIIth. In the next reign; the deſperate diſſen- 
ſions reſpecting religion, after many hazardous ſtruggles, 
ended indeed in the overthrow. of the Papal ſuperſtition: but 


the nation, inſtead of uniting in the rational, conſiſtent 
ſcheme of public worſhip, ſo wiſely adopted, broke into ſects, 


that warred with each other, and ran through all the. 1 
A fenaticiſm. One of thoſe ſects, more rigid than the reſt, 
had ſtrength enough to overturn the government of the 
Church under a pretence of reforming its diſcipline. Nor 
was the miſchief confined to the Church alone. For, as a 
* to the maxims that ſect maintained, the two 


firſt 
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: fiſt princes of the Stuart race introduced opinions, whichs 
if ſible would render them and their ſucceſſors delpotic- 
By theſe, and other proceedings alike indiſcrete and irregular, 
they augmented the general diſſatisfaction, till it diſcharged 
itſelf in the great criſis and convulſion of the ſtate, which 
followed. During the twelve years Uſurpation, the whole 
ſyſtem of foreign affairs was conducted with ſuch wiſdom 
and ſpirit, that all Europe looked up to England with admi- 
ration and awe. . But the people, however martial by na- 
ture and habit, were ſoon weary of a military government. - 
They felt the curſe of that Protection, under which there was 
no ſecurity: and the calamity of that Deliverance, which 


ſanctified every ſpecies of oppreſſion. From a love too of 


Juſtice, for its own ſake, natural to all, and not to be con- 
quered till men are deeply corrupted; the return of the right- 
ful heir was univerſally wiſhed; no one doubting, but the 
ſame happy event, which reſtored regularity and order to the 
kingdom, would make a due impreſſion on the mind of the 
king. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that, educated in the ſchool of 
Adverſity, and endowed beſides with a good underſtanding, 
he ſhould have derived no benefit either from his own ex 

rience, or the recent effects of his father's errors. But it is 
quite'natural, that one, whoſe only ſerious purſuit was plea- 
fure, and whoſe licentiouſneſs in purſuing it made majeſty 
contemptible, ſhould ſhun the controul of faithful miniſters, 
and ſelect the moſt unfit, to adviſe and govern him. While 
ſuch men as Southampton and Clarendon were his Keepers, 
there were ſome lucid intervals in the madneſs of his policy; 
which, had he lived a little longer, would have forced things | 
back into their former channel, and have ended in the ruin 
of himſelf, or his kingdoms. The * circumſtance, which 
OY ES ſeemed 
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ſeemed to threaten the greateſt miſchief, was the chief ſecu- 
rity ; — that habit of profuſion, which left no room for 
other, and more pernicious applications of the public treaſure. 
The precipitate, undiſguiſed bigotry of his ſon, produced 
the Revolution; — an event by far the moſt important in the 
courſe of our hiſtory, yet compaſſed at once, not only with- 
out bloodſhed, but without even the leaſt breath of diſcord; 
in a manner indeed, if not really miraculous, yet not to be 
imputed to any noten cauſes, or paralleled in any other hiſtory, 
or explained from the intervention of any human art or con- 
trivance. The rights of the people, ſo often invaded, and fo 
often recovered ; were from this-time firmly eſtabliſhed: their 
intereſts were ſteadily purſued: but, by ſome ſtrange fatality - 
on both ſides, neither experienced that ſatisfaction, which ſo 


rare a bleſſing ſeems to imply. The heroic prince, who had 


lately reſcued, and now governed, them by their own deſire, 
had no part in their affections! He had, indeed, but one me- 
thod of engaging them. But his wiſe and virtuous conduct 
was not ſufficient! His meritorious ſervices were requited by 
yl humours! his generous defigns miſconſtrued, and ob- 
ſtructed! This behaviour, inexcuſable as it was, and unac- 
countable as it ſeems, might perhaps be owing, partly to the 


ſtrong influence of family-attachments even in caſes, where 


they ought to have no exiſtence; and partly to that reſtleſs 
temper, which renders men inſenſible of their own happineſs, 
and hard to be ſatisfied under any government. 15 

The following reign was marked by great popularity, and 
{till greater proſperity; till, at the cloſe of it, the faith of 


treaties violated by the peace, the fruits of the war ſacrificed, 


and the ſucceſſion itſelf endangered, all indicated the true 
form of that faction, * which the great councils of the na- 


tion 
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tion v were then directed. The hibloqtient efforts and fates of . 


that party are yet freſh in the minds of men; and the remem- 
brance of them tends to the ſame point as every other part of 


this ſhort review; — to ſhew us the particular obligations we 


are under, as a people, to piety and gratitude. For many of 
fhoſe evils, which to all appearance, muſt have proved fatal 
to our eſtabliſhment, have, through the ſecret direction of 
ſome controuling deſtiny, contributed in the end to its greater 
ſecurity ; — that unſeen, gracious Power, which has watched 
over it at all times ; ; has conducted it through dangers both 
foreign and domeſtic; has ſhielded it from the blows of for- 
tune, the plots of its enemies, and the errors of its friends; 
often converting thoſe very means the wicked had employed 


for the attainment of their private ends, to the public ad- 


vantage, and general welfare; as often rendering thoſe very 
men the inſtruments of conveying to the kingdom ſuch bleſ- 
ſings, as were fartheſt from their thoughts, and moſt contrary 
to their intentions. 

When to ſuch memorable inſtances of God's goodneſs to 
this nation in its earlieſt periods, we add thoſe it has experi- 
enced in every ſubſequent ſtage of 1 its advancement: when we 
alſo contemplate the curious connexion between the public 
bleſſings we at preſent enjoy, and the conduct of that 1 9:20 


whoſe return we celebrate; — what a multitude of reflexions - 


crowd upon us, all enforcing the devout obſervance of this 
Day' s Solemnity ! : 


But the uſes of it are, not only to remind princes of their 


dependent ſtate, and of the homage which they owe the ſu- 
preme Ruler for the more public and pecubar proofs of his 
protection. It alſo ſets before them the method of improv- 
ing the natural means of national happineſs, by adopting an 
enlarged and generous policy: by renouncing the falſe arts, 
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and ſteadily purſuing the true ends, of government. Now, 
this ſuppoſes a conſtant attention to religion, learning, and 
morals in the conduct of ſtates. | 

Religion 1 is intitled to that attention, as a rule of behaviour 
both to princes and ſubjects; for its beneficial influence in 
in civil ſociety; for the additional ſanction it gives to human 
inſtitutions; and the power it has to prevent or reſtrain 
many crimes and diſorders, which laws cannot reach. But 
whoever conſiders only the political evils, which flow from 
the wrong direction of this powerful principle, muſt perceive. 
the importance and value of learning. That piety, which is 
founded on juſt conceptions of the divine nature, and of the 
duties ariſing from the relations in which man is placed, will 
not loſe itſelf in ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm. That faith, 
which is ſtrengthened by a clear inſight into the various, con- 
curring proofs of its great articles, will not be ſhaken by 
groundleſs objections, or ſhrink in the hour of trial. And 
again, in proportion as the true principles of policy are better 
explained and eſtabliſhed, it will be eaſier to prevent the de- 
ſigns of ſedition on one hand, or of uſurpation on the other. 
The general tranquility will be leſs ſubje& to interruption 
from. thoſe party-diſputes, in the noiſe and clamour of which, 
the true intereſts of the nation are. loſt and confounded. In 
ſhort, if it is of conſequence, that the public affairs ſhould be 
conducted with {kill; that the dangerous tendency of mea- 
ſures or opinions ſhould be detected and defeated; that the 
reſpechve claims both of ſovereign and ſubject ſhould be diſ- 

tinguiſhed and preſerved; it is evident, how intimately the 
welfare of government is connected with letters. Our an- 
ceſtors were ſo ſenſible of this, that after the deciſive victory 
obtained over the Romiſh Church, their firſt care was to 
found ſuch nurſeries of ſcience, as might prevent the return, 


and 


4 


| and- extirpate PO remains, of that Pn ignorance, which | 
was its chief ſupport. Their great object was, to fix the 
Reformed faith in the heads and hearts of a brave and en- 
ügghtened people; that, for the future, it might not be left 


to depend for its exiſtence, on the diſcretion of Fine, or the | 


humour of a party. 
But as government cannot proſper without an equal * 
miniſtration of law and juſtice; ſo neither can learning 
flouriſh, if the rewards of it are ignorantly, or unfaithfully 
diſpenſed. Though ſome few perſons of a high ſpirit, and 
ſuperior talents may be unhurt, or even animated by ſuch 
diſcouragements; the general effect of them will ever be the 
ſame: their chilling influence will deſtroy the delicate bloſſoms 
of genius, and be felt, like a Hlight or bladt, through all the- 
regions of ſcience! - 
It is true, under the wiſeſt management of Hons, chav, 
muſt always be juſt occaſion for ſome complaints, and many 


_ - complainers without reaſon. But the partiality, the negli- 


gence, the caprice, ſo common in thoſe, who'are entruſted. 
with the power of rewarding, are a ſerious evil. While, on 
one hand, they extinguiſh the generous ardour of excelling,- 
they drive men, on the other, to every baſer art of pleaſing. 
A late Grandee, who, from having exhauſted the vaſt ſources. 
of his own, became the ſole channel of his ſovereign's mu- 
nificence, was aware of this charge againſt Patrons; and 
tacitly pleaded their excuſe, by declaring in a circle of his 
learned friends, that © he would pay as much regard to me- 
rit, as the times would permit.“ But, do the times claim this 
compliance, becauſe they are bad? or, is their badneſs owing . 
to the compliance of thoſe, who ought to reform them? — 
The declaration however, if rightly underſtood, was very ſin- 
cere. As much regard ſhould be paid to merit, as was con- 
ſiſtent 
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e with the ſerie plair of governing by W . 
a plan, indeed, which proves to the world the perfidy of 
thoſe who purſue it, yet has always been purſued with the 
ſame fatal efficacy; and always defended on the ſame frivo- 
lous pretences; though every impartial perſon will acknow- 
ledge, that, if virtue and learning were out of the queſtion, 
it is contrary to every principle of ſound policy. 85 
Having already ſhewn, how much it is the intereſt of © 
ſtates to protect religion, and encourage learning, I now pro- 
ceed to the laſt article, the care of the public morals. - 
In the ſmaller ſtates, it is eaſy both to guard againſt « ex- 
ceſſes, and to correct them before they are converted into 
habit. In the larger, the caſe is very different. The peo- 
ple are generally made worſe than they would be either by 
the nature of the government itſelf, or by the manner in 
which it is conducted: and when the very power, which 
ſhould prevent the miſchief, is the cauſe of its increaſe, the 
remedy may well be difficult. Still, every wiſe ſtate will have 
an eye to thoſe vices, which are the growth of its own ſoil; 
and if the cauſe cannot wholly be removed, will conſider how 
to break the force, and leſſen the effect of them. How well 
ſoever any government may be conſtituted, to what grandeur 
ſoever it may have riſen, it is already on the point of its de- 
clenſion, if the people are poſſeſſed by a mercenary ſpirit: An 
appearance, the more alarming in a ſyſtem compounded like 
ours, becauſe corruption is the peculiar defect of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
as oppreſſion is of the ſimpler, and more arbitrary forms; and 
becauſe ſince the firm ſettlement of it, the dangers from this 
quarter have both increaſed and multiplied. It is true, that, to 
guard againft them, many prudent proviſions have been made, 
and ſome of a recent date, much to the honour of thoſe who 
propoſed them. But moſt of the laws deviſed for this purpoſe, 


have 


4} 
"En hitherto: been eluded, and probably will b be, while ſo 
many in the upper ranks, through imaginary wants, which 
faſhion has created; and ſo many in the lower, through 
the real difficulties of living, are reduced to a ſtate of depend - 
ance that 1 is almoſt ſervile. The ſecret open on, and un- 


than any formed e of any prince or ners ; or than 

all the powers of Europe, if combined againſt us. Indeed, 
unleſs heaven, in its pity, ſhall infuſe into this people a ſpirit 
of integrity, ſome way proportioned to the means that may 
now be employed to corrupt them; doubly guarded as the 
conſtitution þ 18 by Their innate branerg. and by the firm bay 


pleat its deckruckien! But we tr N that God will 3 th 
country for the ſake of that truth, which yet prevails, = 
of the faithful few, who yet ſupport it; that their example 
will have ſome influence even in this age of licence; that their 
prayers, prompted by the Holy Spirit, and preſented by the 
Redeemer, will filence Juſtice at the throne of Grace. 

If we examine our conduct towards other nations, how 
faulty ſoever it might be in former times through the preva- 
lence of party, or perverſe policy; we truſt it has long been 
clear of reproach ; — that neither our enemies, nor our con- 
federates can juſtly charge us with any inſult, injury, or op- 
preſſion; any want of good faith, moderation, or humanity ; 
that our great proſperity hath not made us inſolent, nor our 
great power fond of engaging. in wars; — often undertaken, 
fall of horrors as they are! on no better grounds, than hu- 
mour or avarice, ambition or vanity. 

Happy people ! could we ſurvey our domeſtic character 
with as much ſatisfaction. And ſome parts of it perhaps we 
may. For, notwithſtanding the many public inſtances of a 

| bold 
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bold diſregard to religion and the laws; notwithſtandin g the 
venality and proſtitution ſo common in the lower ranks; the 
avowed and ſhameleſs libertiniſm, ſo juſtly lamented in the 
higher; — one conſolation ſtill remains, — that the Fountains 
of religion and law are not ſtopped, or corrupted; but continue 
to flow with a current, ſtrong and pure as ever. Until this 
ſecurity fails, we may venture to hope, againſt the doleful and 
confident predictions of its ruin, that the duration of our -go- 
vernment will be equal to its excellence. The badneſs of our 
caſe, were it even what fancy and fear repreſent 1 it, would be 
no reaſon: to deſpair; though indeed, were it leſs alarming. 
than in truth it is, a ſtrong motive to reform: leſt God, for 
our ſins, ſhould forſake this land, to which he hath been fo 
highly gracious; and, for our enormous abuſes of freedom, 
W le us over to . captivity. 
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